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CHAPTER I, 
THE SPELL OF TRAVEL. 


ARE not travellers delightful despots? They 
are always romantic in our imaginations. 
Ideal or real, of antiquity or of yesterday, 
pagan or Christian, of our own race or 
another, lovable or unlovable in themselves, 
they call and we must follow. Affinity, interest, 
repulsion there may be which differentiates 
them in’ our affections and our minds; but 
the great fact that they are travellers gives 
them an appeal apart, a sovereignty in the 
imagination, 

The Greek Odysseus in the Isles of /Eolus, 
or in the unknown seas; the Celtic Brendon 
in mysterious waters of the west ; Abraham 
passing from Ur of the Chaldees; Columbus 
into the ominous unknown far beyond the 
gates of Hercules and the grey Azores; Dante 
in the grand second canto of the “ Paradise,”’ 
chanting with a challenging ecstasy, 

“Where I sail on none yet hath track’d the sea,” 
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down the long medieval roads and through 
the wonder-woods, with Canterbury Pilgrims, 
with Arthurian knights, with a hundred hosts 
of Bohemia—all touch varying chords, but 
there is one they all touch. They are patient 
just because they are travellers. In our own 
day, though we sometimes choose to pretend 
that we are quite disillusioned, and that dis- 
tance has lost its enchantment, any traveller 
can stir our slumbering poetry into being. 
We were breathless at Nansen’s tale, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson brought us_ blithe 
romaiice even when he pictured only his 
travels with a donkey. 

Man some day may discover that the spell 
of travel and the traveller has a deep philoso- 
phical explanation. Modern scientists have 
had a great deal to say or suggest in regard 
to eternal movement throughout the universe, 
the latter’s amazing vibratory energy in har- 
mony and law whose secrets are beyond our 
ken. And in this wondrous movement is 
life. Many have abandoned the theory that 
there is death anywhere. In what is ordinarily 
called death they see only transmutation of 
form, change of force, a consequence of 
eternal motion. 

All this, of course, leaves the great secret 
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of being unsounded; the most fascinating of 
all mysteries eludes science. But the magic 
of the universal movement, obtaining from 
atom to perfect star, is none the less appeal- 
‘ing. I sometimes wonder if the traveller, 
unknown to himself, obeys some inscrutable 
universal law; is in deeper harmony with 
Nature than he who rests; and if the subtle 
stimulation of soul we ourselves are conscious 
of in following the progress and the fortunes 
of all great travellers has a deeper explana- 
tion than we have hitherto realised. 

The thought occurred to me at various 
Stages of General Booth’s Motor Mission 
through Great Britain. His social and spiri- 
tual truths would, of course, have been just 
as true had he simply stepped forth from his 
home each morning and preached them quietly 
in one and the same adjoining market-place, 
But because he travelled as he taught, because 
he was a traveller full of the fire and poetry 
of travel, he moved men more, he fascinated 
imaginations. An added interest lay in the 
fact that he had had the courage to utilise in 
his evangel an up-to-date outcome of science, 
The White Car, in the midst of the speeding 
red ‘‘ fleet’? of the roads, was common sense 
from one point of view, and picturesque 
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‘symbolism from another. One is quite prepared 
for the objection of quiet and excellent but 
stagnant souls, that it all was a shock to their 
sense of what is apostolic. To us who saw it 
and its occupant careering from southern lanes 
to northern hills, into idyllic wayside places, 
or old towns that seemed straggling fragments 
saved from the Middle Ages, it was not only 
legitimate but felicitous. 

The pages that follow are not a formal and 
detailed record of The General’s Motor Tour. 
Nor are they a plea for, or a criticism of, 
The Salvation Army. They are independent 
impressions and pictures. I joined the “‘ fleet ”’ 
as the special correspondent of The Daily 
Chronicle, differing from all my colleagues— 
a genial and accomplished little band—inas- 
much as I belonged neither to The General’s 
race nor to his creed, Unconventional in 
Many ways as they are, The Army chiefs were 
attracted by the idea of a sketch by one who 
is thus an outsider. 

The notion of any record beyond the 
messages from day to day in the Chronicle 
had not occurred to me. But the social, 
spiritual, and picturesque phases of the tour 
had attracted me, and the personality of The 
General in all moods and lights was arresting 
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as that of a character in antique epic, though 
with decisive modern bent—he often suggested 
an Abraham or a Ulysses re-incarnated and 
battling with modern circumstances. So the 
‘ground and the material were unusual. Then 
the cordial invitation to write exactly as I 
thought and felt was appealing. 

I have therefore re-travelled, so to say, the 
chief stages that impressed me, dwelling on 
what appeared to be expressive and most char- 
acteristic, and trying all the while to convey 
the due sense of The General’s dual idea of 
Spiritual rebirth and of social renovation and 
redistribution. The thought that had ripened 
in the stress of a long life-time, the spiritual 
illumination that had been his pillar of fire 
through a long night of peril and contumely, 
seemed concentrated and clear—shining in this 
Mission of The General’s old age. Much that 
he felt and spoke to the throngs in towns, to 
the children by the waysides, to the ‘‘ wounded 
soldiers’? of life at the workhouse gates, 
appeared to illuminate eternal issues in the 
struggle of humanity in this trial-ground of 
the world. 


CHAPTER II. 
A TALK BY THE SEA. 


For one reason I am glad that I had not 
known General Booth, save in a distant way, 
till the eve of the Motor Mission. I was 
able, accordingly, to contemplate his per~- 
sonality and to study his ideas with a fresh 
and unbiased interest. It was all like a 
distinctive new drama to whose study and 
unfolding one sits down with a sense of ex- 
pectancy but detachment. True, The General 
for years had ‘‘loomed large”? in the news- 
papers; but newspapers leave scarcely any 
permanent impression upon my mind. Beyond 
a chance felicitous sentence in an occasional 
causerie I can remember scarcely anything of 
their contents from year’s end to year’s end. 
This is one of my few pieces of good fortune 
in life; through it the world continues to 
retain for me an unblunted interest, an ancient 
peace, the perennial charm of novelty. 
Again, while keenly interested, I hope, in 
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the souls, the spiritual and artistic expression, 
and the general evolution of races, I have 
no very burning interest in the much-recorded 
doings of the majority of their contemporary 
““public men,’’ very few of whom are really 
significant. Such mental aloofness saves 
one’s mind from the bearing of the burden 
of a great deal of useless and _ irrelevant 
information 

And when one actually comes in contact 
with an eminent, or even a notorious, public 
personage of our time, the meeting stirs zest 
and curiosity, and is something of an event. 
In regard to General Booth, I knew, of course, 
of his half century’s evangel amongst an out- 
cast people; but his actual personality had 
for me the remote, mysterious interest of 
Don Quixote or Hamlet before I actually read 
Cervantes or Shakespeare. 

It was at Dover, on a sunny Sunday after- 
noon—the last of July, 1905—that I first met 
The General. He had just come in from the 
sea, after his tour of more than 30,000 miles. 
He seemed at the moment to have caught 
something of the sea’s freshness and majesty, 
and appeared no more tired than a tidal wave. 
Forthwith he started to tell of all he felt and 
all he saw. He talked in the large, simple 
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way that a great elemental figure in an old 
saga or hero-tale might talk. For the moment 
he was just the great traveller, the man whose 
soul had been alone with mighty solitudes. 
It was difficult to define or ‘‘seize’’ his per- 
sonality; mannerisms, idiosyncrasies had been 
smoothed away for the time, as he spoke of 
the remote tour. One would as soon associate 
mannerisms with a forest or a sunset. 

He was full of himself in this early part of 
the conversation, and it was pleasant to listen 
to him on himself. He did not seem to belong 
to the ordinary world where egotism jars— 
when it also is ordinary. He was as a figure 
of old time, and one was as pleased to hear 
him reveal himself as one would be to hear 
Homer or Abraham grow confidential, could 
either return to our stage of existence. 

But soon that old-world elemental feeling 
wore away. ‘The General came to speak of 
the vast potentialities and possibilities of 
Australia. He was then very much of our 
day, but still it continued to be eminently 
pleasant to hear him talk about himself. For 
he struck me as one of those strong, though 
apparently simple personalities who go through 
life thinking their own thoughts, absolutely 
uninfluenced by the views and opinions of 
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other men. So he had something rare to Say, 
in a rare way. He had grown from his own 
basis, straight, sheer, and rugged like a tree. 
No outside influences, conventions, cultures, 
received opinions, had disturbed, or twisted, 
or marred him. The things that swayed him 
had been from within, from mysterious fires 
and sources of the spirit. He was a product 
of Nature and inscrutable inspiration, Sheer 
into modern times he had walked with the 
rugged and startling distinction of one of the 
old patriarchs, His Jewish cast of face, his 
white hair and beard, his frame and air, so 
expressive of decision and native force, were 
in consonance with the picture and’the thought. 

Then suddenly he became the social wizard. 
He would recast continents. To unbroken, 
illimitable lands under the Southern Cross he 
would transplant hosts of landless families to 
whom life gave no fit opportunities on the 
other side of the Equator. Contrary to the 
dictum of the poet they would change their 
souls as well as their skies when they crossed 
the sea. Theirs in the new and natural world 
would be renovated souls. It would be a great 
resurrection of sad humanity. The subtle 
influence of the generous soil, the fruitful 


Opportunities, would re-act on the human 
gz 
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_ spirit. It was a bold picture drawn vividly in 
a few strokes. Land-changing for the sake of 
an idea was easier to The General than to 
Abraham. 

Though struck with his boldness and his 
vision, it appeared to me at first that he dis- 
counted the difficulties and ignored the objec- 
tions. Could hosts of human beings, how- 
soever poor they were, be easily uprooted, so 
to say, from the ancestral places and associa- 
tions, and successfully transplanted at the ends 
of the earth? Was it quite certain that the 
energies and opportunities in the older lands 
were exhausted? What of re-arrangement and 
re-distribution there? And what exactly was 
‘surplus population’’? Not necessarily that 
which had no lands, homes, or opportunities. 

Some would call a great many of the man- 
sion-dwellers in the West End of London, and 
such as they, the real surplus population. It 
became evident, however, that The General 
had in his mind’s eye a host of people who 
only hang on more or less uncertainly to, so 
to say, sad rafts on the social sea. They have 
no pleasant hold on life; they do not really 
live or develop; they only endure. His aim 
was not to change a system, but, full of pity 
for these, ‘and understanding their potential 
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good, he would be their deliverer. His emi- 
gration, too, would be ordered and scientific, 
with due care for the emigrants in their new 
sphere. It was something very different from 
the tragic and often insane emigration seen 
for a generation gone by from Ireland. 

Be that as it may, it was good that summer 
evening to see The General’s enthusiasm for 
the possibilities of waste lands and wasted 
man. He spoke of the very earth with a 
simple patriarchal affection, as one to whom 
it was not inert and dead, but full of its own 
mystery and magic. He was an old man 
whose heart and whose outlook were young. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PIT OF PROBLEMS. 


THE GENERAL remained by the sea, not resting 
indeed, but attending to a hundred heads and 
details of his world-wide Army’s work, till 
the Motor Mission began on the following 
Tuesday. The “‘fleet’’ of six cars, contain- 
ing Army Officers and pressmen, besides the 
chauffeurs—racy and human-hearted young men 
—travelled down to Folkestone from London, 
the white car turning away at the appointed 
stage to bring along The General. From the 
first we entered into the romance as well as, 
I hope, the deeper spirit of the pilgrimage. 
Many a reader, perhaps, may consider that 
motors are too modern and garish for a pil- 
grimage, and that the presence of pressmen is 
entirely incongruous. Such, if they exist, are 
hasty and unjust impressions. Pressmen are 
just as sensitive to the drama of life and the 
tears of things as other people, and are, in 
fact, just the modern successors of the old 
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bards and story-tellers. If they are not quite 
as interesting as these the fault is haply not 
wholly theirs; the public and the spirit of the 
age must bear part of the blame. As for 
-motors on a pilgrimage, what are they but 
an incidental detail? It is the state of soul 
after all that determines the character of the 
pilgrimage. 

Ruskin indeed has told us that a true 
pilgrimage in modern times is virtually im- 
possible. We ought to go forth with staffs 
and sandals, subsist on bread and water, and 
sleep by the wayside, and thus we would see 
visions as they were seen of old. This is just 
a poet’s or a dreamer’s passing mood. Man, 
not transit systems, is the great romance. It 
would be passing strange were he less romantic 
after one of his own inventions than before it. 

I had almost said it was one of life’s ironies 
that what proved a triumphal tour began at 
Folkestone, a town where in other years The 
Salvation Army encountered bitter and violent 
opposition. But that would have been equally 
true of a great many other towns. Certainly 
the change of heart and outlook in Folkestone 
was remarkable. There was something very 
touching as well as picturesque in the spirit 
and guise of the throng that so patiently 
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awaited The General in the sunshine outside 
the Pleasure Gardens Theatre. It struck us 
at the time that Folkestone looked not so 
much a holiday haunt as a place of spiritual 
pilgrimage and contemplation, such were the 
temper and demeanour of the patient mass, 
while from the theatre came softly the note of 
hymn, religious music, or prayer. We might 
have been far back in the medieval world. 
with souls as quiet and unquestioning as the 
placid sea. 

When The General appeared he brought 
vividly the sense and poetry of travel. He 
wore a dark-green motor garb, while the 
flash in his eyes, contrasted with his white 
hair and venerable appearance, gave an odd 
but happy suggestion of age that retained the 
dream of youth. In the resonant reception 
there was a tribute to gallant age and enter- 
prise; there was reverence, too, with a note 
which showed that the religious sense of the 
throng was touched. After all, a holiday 
crowd does not quite put away its soul. 

The scene in the theatre was an expressive 
beginning of the pilgrimage. A crowded 
theatre in a holiday town on a summer day, 
joining reverently and with one voice in the 
song of renunciation and wonder, ‘‘ When 
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I survey the wondrous cross,’ is surely 
an eloquent fact. Then in a very homely 
und affecting scene The General’s son, 
Mr. Bramwell Booth, was the central figure. 

Mr. Bramwell Booth in any gathering, 
whether he speaks or not, makes for thought 
and dream. He would pass for the ideal 
sacred poet. He suggests one who is in vivid 
communion with another world yet is alert to 
this. He has the calm and poise and dignity 
of one who weighs eternal issues, and so is 
trustful and untroubled in the midst of our 
world’s fret. He suggests not the Church 
Militant, but the after stage of peace and 
praise. That day as he led the great audience 
in prayer he spoke with the distinction that the 
simple, overflowing heart imparts to thanks- 
giving. As he stood beside his father, and 
prayed for ‘‘the Lord’s dear servant,’? and 
gave thanks for the fruit of his journeys from 
land to land and his voyages from sea to sea 
in Christ’s service, one felt that to listen was 
almost an intrusion. The scene was too inti- _ 
mate, and not to be described for the world’s 
eyes. 

When The Generali rose to speak a strange 
change seemed to have come over him. It was 
the first of many changes of guise and air and 
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aspect—I had almost said of personality— 
that gave so arresting, often so haunting, a 
significance to the tour. In that hour of sun- 
shine and affectionate expectancy his freshness 
and zest appeared to pass away. Suddenly he 
was an aged, weak, and weary man, meshed 
and oppressed with problems. Haltingly, 
sadly, gravely at first, he passed to the survey 
of the work he had to do. 

We soon understood his sombre mood, 
Clearly, slowly, in grim and memorable 
strokes he drew a Dantesque picture of a 
waste and criminal humanity whose conditions 
were torture. He reviewed the lost legions of 
many lands, depths of existence beyond many 
men’s courage to face, beyond most men’s 
imaginations to realise. There was not a 
brightening or a mincing touch in the whole 
appalling picture. Poverty, jaildom, frenzy, 
misery, harlotry, godlessness, blasphemy, and 
despair—it seemed a pitiless review of the life 
of the last age of some doomed planet. For 
the time he was not of the Old World or the 
New, or of any race, or of any nationality. 
He was an impersonal accusing spirit, yet 
spell-struck by the horror and murder of soul 
that he saw. 

* Don’t they cry out loud and long enough 
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to make us feel ?—those hosts who are still our 
brethren,”’ he asked at last; and the accusing 
note was lost in pity and in hope. ‘‘ The 
world’’ had passed by on the other side, as 
“if those depths had naught to do with the 
scheme of things, or were recked not of in 
Christ’s Atonement. Some, indeed, with scarce 
a glance at their rags, their rage, or their 
dumb despair, had thrown them a little, in the 
spirit in which the pampered threw a bone to 
a dog; but—his voice rang for a moment in 
impatience and protest—not thus would they 
be lifted and saved. You must go down into 
their midst, you must gather them, and speak 
to them, and plan for them in a spirit unlike 
the spirit that dominates all organisations 
appealing to normal men, for they are beyond 
and below the pale. ‘‘ Ah,’ he said, as if in 
answer to critics of his methods, ‘‘to reach 
and gather these I must make a big sound, 
and paint with a big brush—big as the stars.’ 

Before we had well realised it he was once 
more a transformed man. With affection and 
ease and calm he had begun his review of The 
Army’s world-wide work. ‘‘Judge us by the 
work we do,”’ he cried with one swift and 
sudden touch of passion. ‘We are still,” 


he said, dropping his voice and speaking 
c 
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wistfully, ‘‘only a young organisation, just on 
the fringe of the great black ocean of human 
misery.’’ Still they wrought in fifty different 
lands, and taught and encouraged human 
hearts and souls ‘in thirty different tongues. 

Another change, and, shrewd, bold, eager, 
he told of the spacious colonising, the re-dis- 
tribution of waste man that God did not mean 
to be waste, and the far-reaching plans of 
regeneration and renovation he had weighed 
on land and sea. He told all his social philo- 
sophy. But it was not for this world alone. 
The spirit of Christ must animate it. ‘‘ God 
cannot be left out.” 

Truly the story and message of that after- 
noon made for poignancy and gravity of 
thought. What a different order it was, when 
a few hours later, in the twilight, the motor 
‘fleet’? made its slow and difficult way 
through the resonant and all but tumultuous 
mass arrayed in the streets of Dover! The 
General, delightfully responsive to the 
humanity of crowds, seemed to have gathered 
the affectionate joy of the multitude into his 
nature as he stood up in the white car at the 
most crowded stage and kissed his hands to 
cheering age and childhood, being utterly 
unable to make his voice heard in the revel. 
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For the moment the sad submerged world 
was banished. He might have been one of 
the strange, gracious, enchanting figures, 
between gods and toilers, that suddenly loom 
on the paths of men in the sunnier phases of 
Irish or German folk-lore. He had no con- 
cern with tears. Yet ten minutes later as he 
faced the public meeting in the Town Hall he 
had begun the story of nether waste and fever, 
of his problems, his anguish, his dreams, in 
even grimmer and sadder key than at Folke- 
stone. The swift transition—grand, simple- 
hearted responsiveness to enthusiasm, then 
setness of face, and a sudden plunge into a 
pit of problems—was really a little weird. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SANTA CLAUS AS EVANGELIST. 


VERY soon the tour seemed to bring us into a 
new world, thence into out-of-the-way worlds 
—for again and again we were off the beaten 
tracks—and presently it gave us a peculiar 
sense of detachment from the world. This 
may seem strange, as hour after hour, at the 
appointed stopping-places and elsewhere, we 
sped “‘in among the throngs of men.” But 
the exhilaration of the rapid travel, when the 
towns and villages were left, the beauty and 
serene spirit of Nature, mellow in her lanes, 
meadows, and magnificent distances in the 
sunlight, stirred in us an ecstasy and a vision 
that in part explain this new sense. 

The white car, with its venerable and pic- 
turesque occupant, seemed ‘to touch the im- 
agination of Kent. This was set beyond 
doubt when we stopped awhile in the old 
Cinque Ports of Deal and Sandwich. The 
hearts of all, from the grandsire to the child, 
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appeared to go out to the green-garbed, white- 
haired missionary. 

The pleasant old market-places were full of 
colour, cordiality, and homely picturesqueness. 
They called up pictures of the Merrie England 
of the Middle Ages. Very unaffected, but 
genuinely emotional, were the welcomes. The 
mayors themselves, standing in their robes on 
the improvised, flower-wreathed platforms, 
lost the piquant pride of office in their human 
heartiness. In each case when the roar that 
greeted The General had died away the whole 
audience joined in a hymn whose cadences 
sounded far and sweet in the morning air. 
Then The General turned to the people. For 
the moment it was not religious and regenerat- 
ing issues he suggested. His head uncovered, 
his white hair tossed by the breeze, he might 
stand for a*figuré'ia.an old saga. Or when 
he Sfailed*-he: might’ stand for Santa Claus, 
Appearing in the sunlight out of his due 
2: Season. But when he spoke ‘the lost legions of 
the, Submerged world:"were “with us. 

In these short, full-hearted addresses in 
haunts remote from the great towns and main 
stopping-places, one got, perhaps, the deepest 
impression of his personality. A few vivid, 
unstudied phrases revealed the passion of his 
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‘philosophy. In five minutes in the sunlight 
at Deal he conveyed an exalting sense of his 
burning zeal to change the character of the 
criminal and the outcast, and, in Britain or 
overseas, to make them fit naturally into the 
gallant and worthy human fabric again. 

It was here for the first time 1 heard him 
plead that The Salvation Army was a help to 
all living religions and an enemy to none. It 
was a note that he often came to strike during 
the Mission, and ever there was the same 
gracious sympathy towards all honest creeds, 
the same brotherly feeling towards all who 
were true to the inward voice and light, 
though they led to lives not his. Think what 
one might of his own dogmas, so tenaciously 
held, his attitude to those of others was essen- 
tially broad-minded. Looking to other faiths 
and creeds he seemed to’ ask ‘with a modern 
poet from whom he inight™ be worlds “and: “ages 
removed : 


‘© Which has not taight weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fatlen.on the dry heart like rai? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
‘Thou must be born again’”’? 


Often, too, in. a crowded town or by a 
country wayside, he conveyed a bold and novel 
idea of his conception of man’s destiny here- 
after. He never elaborated his ideas into a 
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complete scheme, or a philosophy, but he 
evidently pictured a spacious spiritual evolu- 
tion, That morning at Sandwich he told the 
throng of his ideal Heaven. It was not one 
of luxury and ecstatic contemplation, but of 
high and holy and eternal employment. Often 
afterwards, in moments of ardour and vision, 
he expressed the happy conviction that he 
would be a worker, ever a worker, when earth 
and time were no more. 

Once more away over pleasant Kentish 
roads, once more that exhilarating sense of 
union with Nature and detachment from 
man. I once thought that only minds of 
Mr. Kipling’s type could compass poetry in a 
motor-car—and poetry of a ready and resonant 
rather than a subtle character; but these hours 
on Kentish highways suggested that I had not 
realised the real witchery of the vehicle. The 
next stage of our experience was to be a noon- 
tide at Ramsgate, Ramsgate daunts and dis- 
tresses many sensitive imaginations. They 
conceive it to be a place of affected and 
raucous enjoyment, where souls and summer 
are vulgarised. We are really very rough and 
ready, very prone to weak, dilettante scorn in 
these things. The resort to Ramsgate really 
marks—in its own way—the honest pursuit of 
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- an ideal, of health, of cheer, and of enjoyment, 
as surely as the resort to the Alps or Venice 
or the Riviera. How a love for Ramsgate 
should indicate crude taste and low breeding, 
while a taste for Dutch painting indicates 
artistic sensibility, is by no means apparent. 

Ramsgate, bedecked and decorated before 
The General, proved a rich display of 
humanity that had the courage to be racy 
and natural. Enthusiastic, or cordial, or 
merely politely curious, it was as untrimmed, 
unconventional, unaffected as the old London 
that survived at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. There must have been over twenty 
thousand people in the streets; and apart 
from these there was a congested world on 
the beach, that gave no thought to the passing 
day, that revelled in its own fashion, and that 
no number of pilgrims or even apostles could 
for the time distract or attract. If they heard 
the music of the welcome to The General it 
was as something far away and of another 
world. They had put the world away for the 
span of a summer day by the sea at Ramsgate. 
It was their year’s feast and poetry. 

The General takes no account of conven- 
tional conceptions of seaside places. The 
Ramsgate of the modern imagination did not 
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exist for him. He drove straight to the 
Payilion, and there, ignoring local colour, and 
just appealing to the permanent spirit and 
sympathies of all humanity, he spoke for an 
hour and a-half on his hopes and fears and 
problems. Holidays were nothing to him, He 
dwelt, now pleadingly, now passionately, on 
those eternal things that remain to be done 
for soul and body when holidays are over. 

When. we had passed from the vigour and 
colour of Ramsgate into the lonely Minster 
country there came an unexpected scene that 
had a hint of the inexhaustible irony of life. 
A group of aged men and women, less like the 
quick than the dead, stood patiently by the 
wayside. They had come over from the neigh- 
bouring workhouse; but we could not see 
the workhouse: nothing but the idyllic fields 
and a few houses among trees, the whole 
a picture of quiet loveliness in the afternoon 
glow. But the old folk made it very wistful 
withal. One thought of a Millet picture. The 
human music of Ramsgate still rang in our 
ears, but these had no music. They were as 
folk forgotten by the world, sad lingerers who 
had no part in life's marching scheme, and 
who well might wonder at the purport of 
their stay. 

D 
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There were tears on the aged faces as The 
General descended from the white car, and 
gripped the withered hands in turn. In grave, 
slow words he urged them to ‘keep right 
with God;”’ this stage was not the end. The 
world was only a stopping-place after all; but 
even in the world it was his hope to empty 
many workhouses yet, and change the igno- 
minious garb of those who still could toil and 
fashion honest homes had they worthy oppor- 
tunities. There was something odd and 
strange in the picture of workhouse garb and 
group in that idyllic spot. A more pathetic 
postscript to the message of Ramsgate could 
not well be imagined. 

It haunted us along the way to Canterbury. 
But the guise, the atmosphere, the gleeful 
humanity of old-fashioned Canterbury carried 
the imagination into a new world—a new 
world that was yet an old one, Towns that 
one knows through literature, and the tradi- 
tions of other times, and that possess a dis- 
tinctive place in the imagination, are too often 
grimly, crudely disappointing on one’s first 
actual visit. But, without grossly deceiving 
oneself, ancient and picturesque Canter- 
bury could still be pictured as reminiscent 
of Chaucer’s day. And it received the new 
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pilgrims with an affection that suggested it had 
gone on receiving pilgrims down the ages (we 
forgot its grimmer phases) till the habit had 
become second nature to it. Its stress and 
gaiety were infectious. Even into the long 
and necessarily sombre study of the sub- 
merged world which The General made in the 
theatre (after a genial civic welcome) there 
came relieving stories and little flashes of 
gaiety.. He seemed to see in the Canterbury 
throngs something of his ideal of unburdened, 
human-hearted masses, and was glad accord- 
ingly. He suggested what a cheery and 
merry-hearted personality he could be in a 
different world. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MODERN ISAIAH. 


AFTER a time we began to feel that we had 
been touring for years. Every day brought 
so vivid and varied a succession of scenes and 
pictures and characters, in the towns, the 
hamlets, and by remote country waysides, that 
the crowded days left the illusion of age. 
We saw more of Nature and humanity in a 
day than we might in a year of normal cir- 
cumstance, and the contact with both was 
refreshing. The cheering groups and crowds 
amongst whom we stopped for stages short or 
long displayed always a new individuality. 
We passed into entirely rural and remote 
scenes and amongst unspoiled people. For 
my own part, in those countryside scenes I 
had an expanding sense of rural human 
character that recalled my feeling on reading 
the early tales of Thomas Hardy. Every- 
where The General went the geniality of 
humanity literally came up smiling. 
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A happy accompanying experience was the 
discovery of the genial and intense humanity 
of The Salvation Army Officers who accom- 
panied us, or of those with whom we came in 
contact in each Army ‘‘ district.’ With all 
we have been told of the ‘‘corybantic Chris- 
tianity’’ of The Army it might be thought 
that its Officers would reveal as little variety 
and humanity of character as the figures in 
certain Greek rites and plays. That were a 
piquant mistake. The full understanding of 
their exceptional interest as human _personali- 
ties, as distinguished from their significance 
as ordered units in a complex organisation, 
was indeed to come later; but to any student 
of character there was an appetising impres- 
sion, so to say, of it all from the very early 
stages of the tour. 

The wild and inclement day when our main 
stages were Sittingbourne, Maidstone, Ton- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells, and Horsham, was 
a severe test and trial of the Mission, but the 
result was to emphasise its popular character, 
In the pitiless rain The General scorned to 
utilise the cover provided for the white car; 
in the towns, his head unbared to the drench- 
ing downpour, he fronted and harangued the 
crowds as unconcernedly as in the sunshine of 
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the Isle of Thanet. There was something 
stern and elemental about him, something 
akin to the deluge and the storm. By the 
waysides and in the villages, the people, on 
their own part, bared their heads as he passed, 
and gave no thought seemingly to wild day 
and sky. Little girls had their dolls in their 
arms, and their smiles when The General 
noticed them were naive and unforgettable. 

Once in a while groups of women and girls 
showered roses into the white car. The grim- 
ness of the elements gave a new intensity to 
the scenes and happenings at the main stop- 
ping-stages. In the square of Maidstone The 
General pleaded with passion that the mission 
of The Salvation Army was to keep an ‘‘ open 
door’’ for the most degraded and disillu- 
sioned of humanity. The lowest and the 
poorest appealed eternally to its energy. In 
the gathering intensity of his plea for an out- 
cast world that all the days of its existence 
had more bitter ordeals to endure than any 
which Nature could compass in her direst 
moods, one thought of Carlyle’s sage pledg- 
ing his immortal toast: ‘‘The Cause of the 
Poor, in Heaven’s name and Hell’s!”’ 

In mellow and ancient Tonbridge he was 
equally intense. The Urban Council received 
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him in its home under an ivied tower looking 
down on a lovely, tree-shaded lawn. Bare- 
headed in the beating rain he came out before 
the people. Men called him a dreamer, he 
- said, but his dreams were coming true. ‘‘ Be 
ye all reformers,’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Let 
Heaven be in your hearts. Make this beau- 
tiful country as fair morally as it is physi- 
cally.’’ Then the tireless old man went to the 
public hall, and pleaded for derelict humanity 
with another multitude. 

At Tunbridge Wells in ‘“‘an ecstasy of 
rain”? he told Mayor and mass from the Town 
Hall steps that his Army would be seen, to 
the true view, to bless not the poor alone, but 
the rich. With a glow in his face he spoke 
of that gracious turning round to consider 
the poor, which characterises so much of the 
modern world. But yet, but yet, a great 
rebirth was needed. ‘‘ Thou must be born 
again !”” 

Then out again iuto unsheltered country 
ways, the wild day growing wilder. At East 
Grinstead we walked through a sodden field 
to the marquee where The General was 
received, and where we had the feeling of 
having gone into inclement exile. Here the 
President of the Free Church Council hailed 
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The General as a modern Isaiah, Isaiah's 
intensity, rather than his poetry, no doubt 
suggesting the parallel. Certainly The General 
is one of those who have made the immortal 
injunction, ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people,’’ a sacred rule of life. That day in 
the rain-beaten marquee his word was that he 
sought not the exaltation of The Army, but 
the co-operation of men in a far-extending 
mission of regeneration and re-building, 

On a height above Horsham in the brighten- 
ing evening he met the workhouse inmates 
at the gates. ‘‘ One of your consolations,’’ he 
said to the grave old men and women, some of 
them blind and feeble, ‘‘is that it is gloriously 
possible for you to make your peace with 
God.”’ 

Consoling them in their sorrows, he was 
moved to speak of his own, down to the 
terrible railway disaster beyond the sea, in 
which he lost a beloved daughter, It was too 
much; he all but broke down. ‘ My life,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ has been an uninterrupted trial. Often 
I could weep myself to sleep.’’ Again the 
burden of old, lonely age seemed suddenly to 
fall upon him. He who in the wildness of 
the elements had pleaded as with a prophet’s 
voice and a giant’s strength for the outcast 
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poor was feeble and weary as he returned to 
the white car. 

But the weariness had gone, the fire had 
returned, when an hour later he declared the 
scope and hope of his mission to the throng 
in a hall of Horsham. The secret inspiration 
and strength had welled into being again. It 
was as if grief, after all, had made life great 
to live. 

Thus passed an inclement day with The 
General. He was proof against the elements, 
to all seeming unconscious thereof, when on 
fire with his idea of uplifting the submerged, 
and setting them in spheres where they might 
be men. He grew weak and spent when he 
remembered himself. One felt that he could 
not live apart from his problems. I remember 
noting the next morning that on the drive in 
a radiant hour between Horsham and Godalm- 
ing he appeared curiously ill at ease. We 
passed through a land of loneliness and love- 
liness. Stately wood-crested hills, idyllic 
meadows and cornfields, spacious stretches of 
greenery, on which the sunlight and the shadow 
alternated, were all in the picture. There was 
a sense of primeval restfulness, of the world’s 
morning-time. But The General did not seem 


to be happy in this peace and isolation of 
E 
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Nature. His time of rest and evening reverie 
was not yet. The problems of humanity ever 
called him. His face looked relieved and his 
eyes lit when near Godalming we descended 
once more on the haunts of men. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MULTIPLE MISSIONARY. 


*“ AN easy day’’ was The General’s descrip- 
tion of that on which we fared to medieval 
Godalming, through the beautiful Hindhead 
region to Petersfield, and thence in the even- 
ing to antiquity and Winchester. He meant 
that he had only to address three great gather- 
ings (the day’s course admitted of scarcely 
any of the customary wayside and hamlet 
musters), so his oratory would be merely a 
matter of five hours or thereabouts. There 
was solid fact in The General’s airy designa- 
tion; it was an easier day than most of those 
of the tour, but it had sundry distinctions of 
its own, apart from the great, welcoming 
meetings. 

It was curious and pleasant to see gipsies 
salute The General from their wayside 
Bohemia on the road to Hindhead; it was 
delightful to see The General himself as he 
descended, and spoke to the church school- 
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children who hailed him by the wayside at 
Roke, in one of the most charming wayside 
spots on the journey. They stood with their 
teachers under the trees in the sunshine, little 
pictures of bloom and happiness. ‘‘ Now 
wouldn’t you like to be running round the 
country on a motor?” he asked them straight 
away, and their answer came with hearty 
directness. In a naive and tender little speech, 
that had a touch of airiness, he told them of 
the joy of motoring, turning anon to the many 
glad and beautiful things within the reach of 
little people who yet might not go a-motoring, 
and so in simple little touches appealing to the 
joy of life and soul that the child-sense could 
understand. 

“Isn't he like Father Christmas ?’’ a little 
girl was heard to whisper. Here he charmed 
those in the morning of life; away at Peters- 
field in the afternoon the sight of him con- 
soled some in life’s evening. One poor old 
lady, who had lost the use of both limbs, was 
carried to her door and set in a bath-chair, 
and there she remained till The General had 
passed. We noticed the light on her face, 
and how vehemently she waved her hand- 
kerchief. An Army Officer chatted with her 
before we left the town in the evening. ‘I 
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can now die happy,’ she said; ‘‘I have 
seen The General. And when the call comes 
I know that God will send down the hallelujah 
motor for me, and the loss of my old limbs 
won’t matter in the least,’’ 

I have mentioned ‘‘an easy day.’’ Having 
now described in a broad way the typical 
early stages, it may be well, in a somewhat 
more intimate and personal way, to give an 
idea of the work, moods, and trend of the 
average day of the whole tour. The stress 
and excitement it meant in the long stretch of 
country from the first town to the last were 
extraordinary. We mustered, as a rule, at 
nine in the morning for the dady’s work and 
travel, most of the folk of the town where the 
night had been spent turning out for the 
send-off. 

The General was on the scene almost invari- 
ably to the minute. Nearly always at those 
starts he looked grave, resigned, and calm, 
but unexpectedly careworn. It was as if he 
had wrestled with all his problems, with a 
hundred world-issues in the watches of the 
night, and was still in the throes of them, and 
unable for the moment to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the immediate town and crowd that 
hurrah’d around him. But, of course, he stood 
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up and acknowledged the plaudits—though 
often as one in a dream. But the picturesque- 
ness of his appearance in the morning sun- 
shine—with his white hair, grave face, and 
green motor garb—took the imagination of 
the mass, and without a word from him the 
people were left happy. 

He looked a new personality at the first 
important stopping-place, reached usually 
about an hour before noon. His air and 
mood when he stepped to the platform for 
the public meeting had undergone a radiant 
change; all the more radiant, we noticed, if 
the children who had hailed him from the way- 
sides had been many and strenuous. There 
was something of the child in his own face as 
he stepped to the platform’s edge, and replied 
to the enthusiasm of the house by clapping 
his own hands to the people. There was 
always something naive and delightful in The 
General’s preliminary task of applauding the 
audience. 

Here came his first important address of the 
day, lasting an hour and a-half, or even 
longer, It had many ‘‘ notes,” and displayed 
The General in many moods. He was apt to 
be facetious and drily humorous at first. He 
had racy stories to tell—and none can tell a 
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story for the hundredth time with fresher zest 
than he—in illustration of the old and bitter 
prejudices against The Army. A typical one 
was that of an old woman, arrested for the 
hundredth time for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, who was given the option of going 
to prison or being passed over to The Salva- 
tion Army, Too drunk to realise what she 
did, she decided for the latter. She was 
kindly tended, set in a clean, cosy bed, and 
watched over by a sister till the morning. 
When she woke the sunlight streamed through 
the window, and the happy, unaccustomed 
surroundings surprised her. ‘‘ Where am 1?” 
she exclaimed in bewilderment. ‘‘ You are 
with The Salvation Army,’”’ said the sister 
kindly and softly. ‘‘Oh, goodness gracious,” 
roared the old woman, ‘‘ take me away, or I'll 
lose my reputation !”’ 

Often in these long and comprehensive 
addresses The General told how he found the 
work of his life. He was never so impressive 
as at this stage. And the tale in its intensity 
was ever new. His language was nervous, 
intense, almost Biblical, his figure suggestive 
of a patriarch’s in a tragedy, ‘‘ Sixty years 
ago—sixty years ago—sixty years ago,’’ each 
time with a different and a grimmer intonation 
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—‘“the Spirit of the Living God met me... . 
I was going down the steep incline when 
the great God stopped me, and made me 
think.” 

Years afterwards he came to a ‘‘ continent 
of crime,’’ Moving and haunting was his 
picture of the ‘‘march-past of misery,’’ the 
procession of vice, before which forty years 
ago he used to stand spell-bound in lurid and 
blasphemous nights in East London. ‘‘A 
devilish world!’ Helpless and appalled he 
moved and drifted, drifted and moved, among 
the godless crowds. Suddenly one night all 
the world was changed for him. He who had 
gone forth an obscure, undecided, startled 
young man, went back to his home full of a 
great passion, exalted by a great illumination. 
‘“*T have found my destiny !’’ was his dramatic 
exclamation to his young wife when he reached 
his dwelling. He told her of the resolve and 
the inspiration that had come to him in the 
terrible streets in the night. They knelt down 
together, and solemnly vowed to give their 
lives and all that was theirs to the work of 
changing the hearts and ways, of ministering 
to the souls and bodies, of the abandoned 
throngs. ‘‘ This people should be our people, 
and our God should be their God.” How 
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they kept their vow is written in the story of 
The Salvation Army. 

In the last stage of his address he was the 
coloniser, the statesman, the social wizard who 
* would recast character and rearrange humanity. 
He gave an epic sense to the story of emigra- 
tion and colonisation. But he was invariably 
clear and lucid in his detail, so that the im- 
mediate and practical meaning of it all was 
never lost on the mayors, and corporation and 
council worthies, who heard him. Then miles 
and miles away at the second important stop- 
ping-place in the early afternoon, after inci- 
dental wayside speeches and idylls, he went 
over the same ground in a further address of 
an hour or more. Somehow in the afternoon 
he appeared to speak with added individuality 
and passion, as if the wants and woes of the 
world had been growing upon him since the 
morning. 

A needed rest, perhaps a little sleep, then 
away once more by the waysides and through 
the welcoming hamlets. The third and last 
great stopping-stage was reached, as a rule, 
about eight o’clock, He typified serene old 
age as he stood up in the white car, passing 
the long lines of cheering humanity. Here in 
the evening light it was not easy to regard 

FE 
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him as a propagandist. He might be a study 
for Father Christmas, or a philosopher who 
dealt much in abstractions and knew little of 
men. The General who, twenty minutes later, 
proclaimed his spiritual truths and his social 
ideals to a new audience, seemed, once more, 
an absolutely different personality. Often at 
these evening meetings he spoke for the better 
part of two hours. 

So our long “‘ day” with The General was 
vivid with new sensations and pictures, and 
often strenuous with drama. As for the riot 
and colour and variety of the welcomes, they 
would soon exhaust epithets. The decora- 
tions are a wild medley in our memories. 
Some of the welcoming human types might 
have been cave-dwellers or figures from old 
and crazy folk-lore. There were piquancy and 
irony galore. One day in a remote midland 
spot a cheery son of the soil was apparently 
surprised in his bath, but he would not miss 
The General. Soap-covered he rushed to the 
door, and saluted unabashed and glad as the 
** fleet’ swept by. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IDYLLS OF MORNING AND 
MOONLIGHT. 


THE great. stages of the tour were through 
Kent, Surrey, Hants, Berks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Yorks 
(West Riding), Lancashire, Westmorland, 
Cumberland, Scotland (through the Burns 
country, etc., to Glasgow); thence back by 
East Coast towns and spheres to Essex, turn- 
ing, via Chelmsford, to London. On by far 
the greater part of this long journey The 
General was received with impressive enthu- 
siasm; sometimes, as at Dover, Northampton, 
Dewsbury, Glasgow, it was quite extraordinary 
enthusiasm; and where the feeling manifested 
was not actually enthusiasm it was deep 
respect or cordiality. 

No one at any stage or turn detected the 
slightest sign of hostility or opposition. In 
the country places the indices of popular 
affection were often touching. It was, in 
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truth, a triumphal tour, and it is difficult 
to imagine any other religious leader of the 
time in Britain, or any political or social 
personage, receiving so decisive a round of 
ovations, and exercising so prolonged a spell 
over the attention and the spirit of the 
masses. Many towns made significant amends 
for the riot and the wrath with which they 
stormed and tried The Army, and The General 
himself, in other days. ‘Public Opinion 
is a changeful jade,’’ The General often 
said on the tour; not bitterly, but with a 
certain grim humour. However, so far as 
he personally was concerned, she seemed to 
have radiantly ordered her moods once and 
for all. She had become a blithe and charm- 
ing spirit. After a generation of obloquy and 
ordeals she was bent on seeing to it that he 
had a grand old age. 

Much the same in their proceeding, not 
differing greatly in the manifestation of their 
spirit, there was endless diversity in the char- 
acters of the crowds and their welcomes. And 
almost every day there were charming little 
wayside idylls to set against the great town 
revels, and to rest dreamily ever afterwards 
in the imagination. 

The. contrasts were dramatic. Sometimes 
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Nature wrought them. Thus one sunny 
Saturday we drove slowly through the lovely 
forest of Savernake. Just as we thought we 
had imbibed its charms to the full a host of 
children in the merry tumult of a school 
treat swept out from a glade and surged 
round The General’s car with a din that was 
music to all ears. As he stood up, white- 
haired in his car in the noonday twilight of 
the wood, bowing and kissing his hands to 
the little ones, The General’s eyes for the nonce 
seemed really the most youthful of all. It 
was only the face and the frame that were old. 

This was an hour of enchantment; but 
scarcely had we left the forest when clouds 
gathered ominously, and the very hills and 
trees seemed sensitive to the unnatural stillness. 
The sweep of the motor fleet along the road to 
Marlborough seemed a challenge, a sacrilege, 
all else in Nature was so awed and still. At 
last as we descended on Swindon the lightning 
burst, and furies seemed to dance in the tor- 
rential rain. At the first dazzling flash of the 
lightning as we passed, drenched, by tall 
trees, The General laid his hand on his neigh- 
bour’s shoulder in the car, and said quietly, 
‘““We should always be prepared to die!” 
But when he stood in Swindon a little later 
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' before the drenched multitude, the lightning 
still flashing in the distance, his talk was of 
his recent tour through the Holy Land: of 
his steps in Gethsemane and on Calvary itself. 
The wild day seemed to turn his thoughts to 
the issues memorialised in the sacred places. 

The charm of some of the idylls was to 
happen on them early on a sunny morning 
when the soul and the world seemed re-born, 
unblunted, and still expectant of radiant spiri- 
tual adventure. It was so outside Northamp- 
ton at the little wayside village of Flore, set 
so cosily under meadow-slopes and greenery. 
The mothers and children of the country-side 
were there, the children’s faces as fresh as the 
morning itself. ‘‘The world is a glorious 
place,’’ said The General, standing up white- 
haired and eager when the white car slowed 
down. He told the children and the mothers 
that all the trials of his days and all the 
anguish of his nights he felt that morning to 
have been but blessings in disguise. 

*“‘T preach no melancholy religion,’’ he cried. 
“Mine is the religion of happiness. Ours is 
a church of humanity.” He told them he 
stood for love and joy, and the work and the 
ardour that exalted the hearts of men. Then 
he looked on the green slopes and the trees, 
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and he beamed on the bright-faced little 
children. ‘‘I would like to live and die 
among you,”’ he said. ‘‘But I must away, 
away, away to outcast men and to desolate 
places. But my heart is with you all and 
with your lovely land.” And then as the 
white car drove away amid cheers and tears 
one knew that the little scene would remain 
a romantic memory with the children, 

All along the route the hearts of children 
went out to The General, and he on his part 
found the little ones irresistible. The morning 
we left Lancaster, for the long drive past the 
Lake District to Millom, there came a sunny 
little idyll that haunts the memory like an 
exquisite study in little by a great artist. 
Carnforth had decorated itself radiantly, but 
not too radiantly for the colour scheme to be 
out of harmony with the favoured environ- 
ment. Carnforth, in fact, seemed just one 
artistic and harmonious part of an expansive 
picture for most of which Nature was respon- 
sible. In the approach to the town The 
General was ‘‘ held up’’ by mothers and 
babies. The babies, smiling in The General’s 
face, were lifted to the white car while a 
couple of them presented bouquets as big as 
themselves. The delighted General took in 
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the bouquets and kissed the babies. Thence- 
forward the heart of Carnforth was at his feet. 
He was spent and overstrained that morning. 
**T labour above all things to help the poor 
and the wicked,’’ he told Carnforth. But the 
babies and the bouquets inspired him, and he 
looked as if he would like to linger. But pro- 
blems and dark destinies called him away. 

In dozens of the towns on the route the 
happiest features in the great welcoming scenes 
were improvised platforms, flower-wreathed 
and full of children. In immense throngs a 
visitor less keen, less wise, or not so human- 
hearted as The General, might have missed 
the modest but exquisite picture that they 
made, but they invariably caught his eye. 
His words to children seemed always un- 
studied, and had the charm of spontaneity. 
In the square at Buckingham he had been 
telling a mass of people of his ideal—to see 
millions of the race quickened with new 
natures. Suddenly he turned to the smiling 
children on the improvised stage, and lifting 
up his hands he cried, ‘‘ In God’s name let us 
work as we never worked before for the little 
ones of the world.” 

After many days, many triumphal stages, 
the white car and the fleet passed on to Sax- 
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mundham from Lowestoft (where, as we had 
been reminded, The General a quarter of a 
century before had preached from the appro- 
priate and prophetic text, “I go a-fishing ’’), 
East Anglia was bathed in soft and dreamy 
moonlight. It was an hour when from 
mysterious sources a deep sense of the divinity 
of Nature and destiny steals into the soul. 
Sometimes tall trees on either side of the 
narrow road broke the unobtrusive radiance, 
and the procession of the cars was weird and 
ghostly. But suddenly, groups of children 
and adults, whose presence a moment before 
had been unknown, would spring up from the 
wayside and wake the echoes with their cheer- 
ing. The childish voices, from forms we 
could not see, had a witching sense in the dim 
wayside light. East Anglia’s greeting by 
moonlight was really the most romantic of all. 
Romantic and symbolical, too. In many 
spheres, in his own land and overseas, The 
General, we felt, is blessed by hosts whose 
faces he cannot see. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TO ABOLISH THE WORKHOUSE. 


Tue talks and scenes at Minster and by the 
workhouse gates near Horsham in the early 
part of the tour were typical of one suggestive 
phase of the mission. The General turned 
aside again and again to cheer workhouse 
groups, but he often spoke with a hint of 
noble rage about workhouses. In the sunny 
days, often after passing miles of manless 
lands, they seemed to strike him as ironic 
indices of man’s perfunctory and short-sighted 
way of doing things. The sight of the able- 
bodied in their depressing garb in these well- 
meaning prisons looked like one of the ghastly 
practical jokes of humanity. 

The workhouses were often in pleasant 
places, in fair and fertile lands. Speeding 
into such haunts, full of his own energy and 
the romance of travel, the waste and stagna- 
tion of life to which so many of the inmates 
were doomed came home with poignant force 
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to The General. He prayed for those who 
were a-weary and afflicted. ‘‘ The Gates of 
the Promised Land are open to you, too. God 
is no respecter of persons,’’ he told them, as 
they crowded before him when we entered 
the workhouse garden at Loughborough in 
Leicestershire. He hoped to meet them in 
Heaven—not for eternal rest, but for eternal 
work. But the day was not over, and there 
was still a world of work to be done on earth. 
The Army, he said with a touch of pride, had 
already taken many of the able-bodied from 
the workhouses, and sent them to fruitful 
spheres of work abroad. It was his dream to 
do that, not in bits and scraps, but on the 
great scale. 

Miles away at Belper, where under green 
trees in the lovely Derby dale he met work- 
house inmates again, there were many gnarled 
old faces in the group; and though they had 
a wonderful glow in the morning’s calm, one 
felt that the world would see but little more 
of them. Yet even here The General did not 
forget his ideal of work for the inmates who 
could go forth and work, though his words 
were in the main of the peace of soul that 
alone matters, of the swift passing of time, 
and the joy of the Resurrection Morning. Far 
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northward at Skipton on a later morning he 
spoke of eternal hope and peace to the Union 
folk who had gathered to meet him under the 
trees by the wayside. The sense of Heaven 
might steal in advance, he said, into the heart 
of age. But he showed the next moment that 
happy contemplation was not to be pressed too 
far in his philosophy of life. He would strip 
the able-bodied, he declared, of their igno- 
minious garb, give them the scope of full-living 
human beings in new spheres either at home 
or overseas, and let them find the sense of 
Heaven upon earth in honest and fruitful toil 
amid the magic of productive lands. 

It was so at sundry stages. On the other 
hand he never lost an opportunity of impres- 
sing his faith on the guardians and all other 
authorities. As he uncovered his head to pray 
over the workhouse group beyond Ipswich on 
a late day of the tour, he cried fervently, ‘‘O 
God, who hast allowed Thy sun to shine so 
gloriously this morning, comfort the hearts of 
these Thy poor and afflicted people, and give 
wisdom to the authorities in whose hands js 
the regulation of their earthly lot.’ 

Face to face with authorities themselves he 
Was now severe, now persuasive. In scores of 
places he pleaded that the problem of the 
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unemployed could never be properly solved 
unless a sensible scheme of redistribution, with 
emigration and colonisation, were adopted. In 
poor-law relief there was very little method. 
Twelve millions sterling were spent last year, 
with three millions in charity; but the fifteen 
millions notwithstanding, almost as many 
were in the deep sea of misery at the end as at 
the beginning. But, he urged, if his colonisa- 
tion principle were adopted, the pauper class 
would be destroyed in twenty years, and there 
would be no péor-rate. 

He was profoundly anxious, he said to the 
mayor and corporation officers at Whitehaven, 
to show the possibilities of his scheme to the 
civic authorities. ‘‘We have gone beyond 
mere ‘charity’ and happy-go-lucky distri- 
bution. We place ourselves at the service of 
the community. The civic authorities who 
come in and help us will know everything 
we do, and why we do it, and the whole 
financial side of the undertaking will be under 
their eyes.”’” Theirs was a great, but in some 
ways a terrible task. As the diver went down 
into the depths of the sea, so The Army went 
down into dark and desperate places of sub- 
merged humanity. 

So from the workhouse to the guardians, 
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from the poor to the municipality, The General 
passed and re-passed, comforting and exhort- 
ing, during the mission; trying to show that 
each had a more human and brotherly con- 
cern with the other; that waste man need not 
necessarily be waste, that far and near were 
golden harvests to be reaped one day in the 
as yet untilled fields. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RALLIES AND REVELS OF 
THE TOWNS. 


GENERAL BootH has a keen eye for detail in 
the world around him, and he is credited with 
a positive passion for interesting himself in 
the farthest ramifications of his world-wide 
organisation. Indeed, from time to time, when 
the ‘fleet’? was far in the country, the Chief 
of the Army Staff (Mr. Bramwell Booth), or 
Commissioner Nicol, came down all the way 
from London to consult him on issues and 
details that could not wait. Often after the 
last meeting of the long day’s series he set 
himself to write or dictate letters as naturally 
and vigorously as if his day were but begin- 
ning. His private Secretary, Major Fred Cox, 
was always within call, and frequently in the 
very early hours of the morning, or even in 
the middle of the night, he was summoned to 
put The General’s plans and fresh ideas on 
paper. 
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With all this alertness, this unflagging 
interest in the world around him, it was 
suggestive to notice the essential concentra- 
tion and unity—in fact, the similarity—of The 
General's message to the great towns and 
crowds. Other propagandists would have re- 
cognised, so to say, the genius loci in each 
case; to The General they appeared one and 
the same town. His moods and guises varied, 
but the spiritual and social message was stated 
in almost identical terms everywhere. That 
was everything, his environment nothing. He 
was so full of it, it dominated his inner life so 
much, that the incidental point whether he was 
for the moment in Rugby or Lake-land, in a 
Derby dale or the Bronté country, was nothing. 
He was a figure of sheer, epic unity in an 
eternally changing panorama. 

And what changes there were! I only try 
to suggest the more memorable and typical 
pictures. Kent and Surrey, as we have seen, 
had the first eager flush and novelty of the 
tour. It found Berkshire making holiday— 
the first Monday of August—in the rain, and 
Berkshire, in quaint old towns like Abingdon, 
rallied and revelled as she must have done 
in the Middle Ages. Here was news from a 
local solicitor for The General. A lady client 
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recently deceased had left property worth 
some £600 to The Salvation Army. The 
General gaily indicated that it was not neces- 
sary for kind ladies to die before their gifts 
could reach The Army. Then back to his mes- 
sage of regeneration and renovation. Science 
had been able to evolve riches out of what 
their fathers had considered to be waste 
material. And the law which held in the phy- 
sical order, held also, he pleaded, in the racial 
and the social. Nature herself was on the side 
of the social saviour and pioneer, infinite in 
her store and her gifts. The recuperative pos- 
sibilities of sunken and down-trodden man 
were, in The General’s eyes, illimitable. With 
his face aglow he made a noble picture in 
his role of visionary and missionary turned 
scientist. 

Oxford ‘‘demonstrated’’ eagerly, though 
not marked as a stopping-stage. At the time 
{ wondered why. Perhaps it was thought 
unfitting to disturb her ancient peace and her 
cloistral dreams with pictures of sad and sub- 
merged humanity; that The Salvation Army 
and the ‘‘home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties ’’ had, so to say, no common human 
denominator. But apparently this was to 


misjudge Oxford. She came out in force; 
H 
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spiritually she seemed en féte; in her high 
heartiness she all but ‘‘mobbed’’ the motor 
pilgrims. 

The entry to Northampton, where a quarter 
of a century earlier The General was stoned, 
was triumphal, full of éclat. Along the mile 
and a-half of streets to the Corn Exchange The 
General stood upright in the white car in the 
gathering dusk, acknowledging the plaudits 
and salutes of the dense masses in the streets 
and of the gleeful women and children in the 
windows. When he fronted the mass in the 
glow of the Corn Exchange The General was 
just as calm, just as intense as when he 
addressed kindly groups by the wayside. He 
declared that he looked forward to such a 
union amongst the labourers for humanity as 
the world had never seen before. Of personal 
things, of Northampton’s change of heart, he 
said nothing. 

Rugby seemed to ring with music. Nun- 
eaton’s picturesque town-crier was abroad, and 
when, accompanied by a hurrying host, he 
reached The General’s car in the mellow after- 
noon, he looked as one who had reached the 
crown of his life-work. 

Hinckley, where we expected just a passing 
greeting, met us with a momentous demonstra- 
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tion, ten thousand people crammed and eager 
in the square. Here The General, in one of 
his short, intense, characteristic speeches, ex- 
pressed his philosophy not only of life but 
after-life. ‘‘I will live and die fighting,” he 
said. “‘If I can come back to earth I’ll fight 
again. If I cannot come back in the flesh I’ 
come back as a ghost, and startle and alarm 
men till they fight the battles and solve the 
problems of the poor and the down-trodden. 
I'll give my life here, and, if I can, hereafter, 
to the cause of the poor.”’ 

In cordial Leicester, greeted by the Labour 
bodies, he spoke significantly both to and for 
Labour. He understood its ideals, he sym- 
pathised with its modern aspirations. He 
expressed his belief that in the future The 
Salvation Army would be one of the greatest 
factors and forces for the Labour cause, bring- 
ing poor workers up from the depths, giving 
them new heart, new nature, and broader 
opportunity. Hosts of the rescued and reno- 
vated would be sent to new spheres where 
they were needed. All the race stood to gain by 
the raising of the submerged, the new fields 
they tilled, the new harvests they would reap. 
Wisdom, as well as duty and love, inspired 
the work of rescue. 
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On Yorkshire heights we met labour in 
its most human moods, Barnsley’s workers 
held high festival in The General’s honour. 
Barnsley works hard, but it also holds deci- 
sive views on the humanising value of enjoy- 
ment. Its festivals are historic. They are full 
of character; they have the flavour of far-off 
times when work, recreation, and feasting were 
all taken naturally in due order with a fine 
reasonableness, a merry zest. Hundreds will 
teli you that you do not know life till you 
have inhaled the Barnsley breeezes, eaten a 
Barnsley chop—a_ spacious undertaking—and 
revelled in a Barnsley feast. It is a thousand 
pities that the Barnsley of old had not had its 
Chaucer, and that the modern Barnsley still 
lacks its Hardy. That is to say, so far as the 
cutside world is concerned; the loss and lack 
in no way interfere with the enjoyment of 
Barnsley. We had an unforgettabie revela- 
tion of its spirit and outlook the morning The 
General arrived, Outside the town, a band 
playing and banners flying, crowds awaited us 
on special electric cars and on foot. They 
passed on with the ‘fleet,’ a supremely 
happy and resonant procession, to the doors 
of the Harvey Institute, where The General 
received the civic greeting. 
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The streets were almost impassable. The 
crowds were vivid with character. Looked 
at individually, hundreds of the faces were 
pathetic enough. Diminutive, pale-faced 
mothers, with their faded shawls wrapped 
round them, held diminutive babies in their 
arms along the line of march. The little 
ones individually had scant suggestion of the 
brightness or magic of childhood or baby- 
hood. Yet somehow there was general glee- 
fulness. In the dangerous space between kerb 
and motors there were hundreds of cheering 
and hurrying youths, their clogs making 
pleasant accompaniment to the general natural 
glee. It was all a turn-out quick with raciness 
and abandon. The General’s attitude amidst 
the extraordinary manifestation of Barnsley 
was suggestive of a certain sombre kindliness. 
Possibly he saw deeper than others. He 
drove home the truth that unless the hearts and 
homes of the poor are brightened, and the 
souls of all tuned to eternal issues, a true 
feast of Barnsley, or of any place below the 
sun and stars, is a vain, vain dream. 

The enthusiasm of some of the towns in this 
Yorkshire region was nothing less than sen- 
sational. Fully twenty thousand people were 
massed in the square and converging streets 
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of Dewsbury. Years ago The General worked 
laboriously and obscurely in Dewsbury. That 
evening he was received like a conqueror, with 
something of the halo of a prophet. The light 
of the setting sun was full in his face as he 
stood on the high steps of the Town Hall 
above the surging multitude; and, curiously 
enough, there was a suggestion of the solemnity 
yet the hope of life’s sunset time in his words 
to the people. He had been asked what would 
become of The Salvation Army when he had 
passed away. ‘‘ When I have passed,’’ he 
said, “‘to whatever employment there may be 
for me in Heaven, the world will be surprised 
to see The Salvation Army carried on just 
upon the same old lines. Every arrangement 
that human ingenuity can suggest, everything 
that the Divine Spirit has directed, have been 
planned and set in action for the continuance 
of our great work.” 

Brighouse, where also he laboured in other 
years as a minister, gave him a noble recep- 
tion the same evening, the civic greeting 
taking place just beside the site of his old 
chapel. The mayor recalled how almost half 
a century earlier he had heard The General 
preach at Elland. The sermon marked the 
turning-point of his Spiritual life. ‘‘ Ever 
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since,’? he declared, turning round to The 
General, ‘“‘I have looked upon you as my 
Spiritual father.” 

A still more striking ‘return scene” was 
that at Salem Chapel, Halifax, where The 
General ministered fifty years before. De- 
scending from the white car, in the midst of 
an applauding multitude, one of the first 
figures his eyes rested on was that of the 
chapel keeper of the old days. Both of them 
grey, and worn with years and service, they 
gripped hands with the fire of young men, and 
their talk was of youth and auld lang syne. 
To the people The General said the half-cen- 
tury had passed like a dream. It seemed a 
Strange parallel when we remembered his trials 
and storms, it was comprehensible when we 
realised the concentration and unbroken unity 
of his inner life. But though the fifty years 
were a dream the old days shone in memory. 
“I will remember them while memory holds 
her seat,’’ he said, adapting the words of 
Hamlet, perhaps unconsciously. 

In Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumber- 
land there was a happy alternation of vivid 
town pictures and restful excursions into 
Nature’s serenest magic of height and vale. 
Pushing our cars up high hills we realised 
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the significance of the tragedy of Sisyphus; 
but at times in the golden sunshine on the 
heights we had the feeling, as we toiled, of 
being participants in some grand symbolic 
rite of a new age. Some of the towns them- 
selves had quaint and restful individualities, 
natural in their noble environment of hill and 
moorland. They seemed made for cogitation 
and reverie. The spirit of eternal haste was 
banished, and in the drowsy sunshine Nature 
herself seemed spell-struck. The General here 
and there was so far influenced by his sur- 
roundings as to indulge in a few autobiogra- 
phical memories that had a touch and air of 
reverie. 

It was strange to look back, he said, to 
the period forty years ago when he started 
the work. He was alone. Some who made 
missionary work a pastime came to him in a 
spirit of curiosity. When they found that 
abuse and obloquy, stone-throwing and mud- 
throwing were to be his lot they left him. 
Then he converted two workmen. One kept 
the door, the other made the collection. The 
General preached. That was the first stage of 
The Salvation Army. Its complex organisa- 
tion owed something to Napoleon and Wel- 
lington. As a lad he had read the histories of 
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their campaigns—I had deemed The General 
as little of a reader as Noah or Abraham— 
and they filled his mind with a sense of the 
vast importance of discipline, and of organi- 
sation, organisation, organisation. There was 
irony in the thought of The Salvation Army 
taking form and being moulded under the 
spirit of Napoleon. 

In Scotland, sometimes to the skirl of the 
pipes, and often to the grander but less toler- 
able music of the stormy elements, The General 
had a new world of character to greet him. 
I once heard ‘‘ Jan Maclaren ”’ say that no one 
save Cromwell beat the Scots with sermons, 
but it is admitted that in this regard General 
Booth quite conquered them, though in a new 
and winning style not recked of in Oliver's 
philosophy. In the Burns country he made 
one new departure which Burns would have 
appreciated, going forth to preach to the pri- 
soners in the county jail at Irvine, the town 
where Burns was left in his youth “like a 
true poet, without a sixpence.”’ 

He told the prisoners they were his friends, 
and that from The General was no affected or 
conventional sentiment. He recalled the story 
of the Portland prisoner who wanted to kiss a 
Salvation Army Officer’s uniform. .‘‘ No,” 

I 
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said the Officer, ‘‘but you shall kiss me.’ 
That, declared The General, was The Army’s 
attitude in regard to the criminal and the 
outcast, It loved them, and would help them. 
After all, just another way of saying, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that!’ a sentiment which 
sums up half The General’s philosophy, and 
the fearless and everyday application of which 
explains so much of his ‘‘ sensationalism.” 
No wonder the Governor exclaimed at the 


close: “I am with you, General. Your plans 
are right ones.’’ The Governor was, doubt- 
less, a-good Scot. ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that !”’ 


As a_ picture—far-extending, imposing, 
mighty in mass and in ardour—the extra- 
ordinary rally in the streets of Glasgow was, 
perhaps, the most significant of the tour. 
Homeward along the east coast route, Salva- 
tion Army chiefs spoke the word ‘t Glasgow !”” 
with a reverential raising of the eyebrows, a 
solemnity of enunciation, a suggestion of 
mingled ecstasy and awe. Into the joy of 
Colonel Eadie, the genial and strenuous Officer 
who led the tour, and into that of Commis- 
sioner Nicol—whose force of character and 
zeal of spirit are made all the more effective 
by a shrewd and penetrative insight into men 
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and things—there seemed to steal, and quite 
naturally, something of racial pride. 

As for Colonel Lawley, who always sug- 
gested Santa Claus in an Army cap, and 
whose happiest times in the towns seemed 
those spare minutes when he could pick up 
babies for little jaunts in his car, he remem- 
bered Glasgow for the rare crowds and rallies 
of children in the great scene. I think he 
looked back to it as the ideal haunt to which 
to retire in his old age with an old motor, 
there to indulge his favourite pastime till the 
last call would come. 

Commissioner Cadman, in his unregenerate 
days the keeper of a boxing booth in Rugby, 
looked back to it as the happy haunt for 
unending overflow meetings, addressing which 
—and he has done so, I think, in all the con- 
tinents—is his idea of Heaven upon earth. 
Lieut.-Colonel Moss, in his subtle, brooding 
way, must found, I think, a whole system of 
philosophy upon it. 

As for The General, his attitude and spirit 
in the great manifestations seemed much the 
same as in the humbler rallies in the hamlets 
and by the waysides. ‘‘Oh,’’? he exclaimed 
when he drove among a cheering mass of 
fifty thousand people, mainly workers, in the 
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Hartlepools, ‘‘ what can we do to utilise this 
opportunity for eternity ?”’ 

At Lincoln, near a quarter where he worked 
of old, he asked the mayor and corporation 
the old question: ‘‘Cannot The Salvation 
Army be more frankly and openly used by 
those in authority? We are willing,’’ he 
went on, “to do your work and be your ser- 
vants, and deal with your criminals and your 
drunkards, and all those people who give you 
trouble. I think you ought to hail our assist- 
ance and co-operation. The only thing is, let 
us do the work as we like, and you pay the 
money. We don’t ask for the money in 
advance, we ask for payment by result. We 
challenge your workhouses and your prisons, 
but we don’t want to take your place. We 
don’t want office. All we want is to give 
these people a chance.’’ Both these thoughts 
dominated the long public addresses the long 
way down to Chelmsford and London. He 
turned from hunger of soul to the meanest 
wants of the body, without the slightest sug- 
gestion that he felt anything of anti-climax in 
the change. One who cared anything for 
effect would not have had the courage to harp 
on the tritest wants of man and to treat them 
in a plain and simple way. But he always 
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looked as if he felt their vital importance in 
our evolution towards eternity. 

Below the colour and tremendous welcom- 
ing music of towns in the later (like other) 
Stages of the tour there must have been some 
unquiet consciences. For once on a time, as 
a candid chairman now and then reminded 
us, the life of a Salvationist would not have 
been safe in those streets. Other times other 
ways, and those who came with stones and 
curses in the late nineteenth century came to 
cheer and cast roses in the early twentieth, 

The General now met no deadlier foe than the 
amateur photographer. But some in the huge 
and heartsome crowds must have been a little 
shamefaced. The Army chiefs appeared to 
bear no grudge whatever, as if they had taken 
the worst as part of the day’s work. ‘‘I was 
beaten black and blue, from one end of this 
town to the other,’? Colonel Eadie told me 
when after the Sudbury welcome I asked him 
some question about the earlier order. But 
he spoke with a refreshing cheeriness. He 
appeared to see a topsy-turvy humour in the 
idea of a town now so gaily demonstrative as 
Sudbury being in the mood to break his ribs 
aforetime. 

By the way, we gathered from the chair- 
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man’s speech at the public meeting that the 
fine for breaking a Salvationist rib in Sud- 
bury’s unfriendly days was a simple crown, 
but an Army drum could be smashed for 
nothing. One wonders what would have hap- 
pened to a man who broke an Army instrument 
on this summer mission. 

Many more or less philosophic minds en- 
deavoured during the tour to explain the 
change of attitude to The Army and The 
General, but all of them seemed still to miss 
something, Commissioner Howard, of The 
Salvation Army, thought, for one thing, that 
a great wave of politeness had been passing 
over the country for the last few years. Of 
all the explanations this had in greatest degree 
the charm of unexpectedness. Others said the 
Briton by an inevitable race-law comes to 
cherish whatever for a period he passionately 
but unsuccessfully resists: its stubbornness 
convinces him that it must be either British or 
good for Britons. In the midst of Lincoln’s 
enthusiasm Mr. C. H. Seeley, M.P., explained 
The General’s popularity by quoting Chaucer : 


‘* But Christes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, and first he followed it himselve.” 


The quotation was happy. 


CHAPTER X. 
“HELL IN THE MIDLANDS,” 


So far, in my impressions and pictures there 
has been one deliberate and significant omis- 
sion. There was an evening whose memories 
stand apart in grim isolation, darksomely un- 
related to all else, portentous, awful. Only a 
Dante could sing it, a Doré paint it; and the 
problems it disclosed must be solved by other 
men and minds than General Booth and his 
Army. They came, and saw, and passed away 
Sadly. It was beyond their province and 
their hope. 

The morning passed and the noon passed 
with no hint or shadow of the ordeal that was 
to be. It was the day when the white car 
bore The General past pleasant dales of Derby- 
shire into his father’s town of Belper. Those 
early stages were in the nature of a happy 
home-going. The General’s heart lives much 
with the town where his father worked in the 
far-off days as a builder. He spoke of it with 
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warm affection, dwelt with a grave tenderness 
on its imaginative and spiritual associations 
as a new generation of Belper made holiday 
and cheered around him. He stayed till the 
early afternoon, and the old town seemed to 
feel that for one restful spell in a laborious 
time it had been literally the home of homes 
to him, Then away, away, over miles of 
delightful dales and hills, where humanity in 
its cheery glow looked as if unconsciously it 
had learned much from the warmth and spirit 
of August and ever-kindly Nature. 

Then the dales passed like a dream. Mists 
fretted the horizon; houses that seemed built 
in periods long before man’s mind had 
awakened to any sense of art studded the 
roads; and people, especially old people, had 
in their faces the dumb pathos of conva- 
lescence. We drove suddenly into Clay Cross, 
our first mining centre, and, despite the cheer- 
ing crowds and the sunshine, were chilled to 
the heart. Here was a marred and pinched 
humanity. The children’s faces were “‘ old,”’ 
and indescribably wistful, as those of children 
who had known no youth, and had never 
peeped into any fairyland. The women were 
pallid and shrunken, the youngest had no 
hint of girlhood’s grace or bloom. The motley 
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types of men were unhealthy; few in any 
degree pleasing, 

Resonant though it all was, it was the 
grimmest turn-out I ever saw in the sunshine. 
It had a touch of weirdness, and the town 
was a fit setting to the picture. It recalled 
the poet’s ‘‘ waste, raw lands where doleful 
suburbs thrive.’’ For that very reason it 
appealed to the impassioned sympathy of The 
General. He exhorted it to try for ever to be 
human; all its units had a soul, and a hope 
in the Promised Land. ‘There was a note of 
indictment, however, in his words to the men. 
One day they would have to render a strict 
and sheer account in regard to their family life. 
Let them be gentle to their wives; let them 
make home a sweet and kindly centre; let 
them shun all harshness and all brutality like 
a plague. One hoped it was a broad, human 
exhortation, with no direct bearing on the men 
around him. With domestic misery added to 
its other ordeals the pathos of life in Clay Cross 
would be harrowing to contemplate. 

Chesterfield, our next stage, was incon- 
gruous in its bright patches and its pathos. 
Its electric tramway system showed that in 
some wise its humanity moved. All the same 
it remains a forlorn town that sometimes has 
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dreams of going forward, and _ its quaint, 
twisted church spire seems curiously sym- 
bolical of the life below. It inclines this way 
and that (the inner material is apparently 
wood), and at last points obliquely to Heaven. 
Chesterfield was glad to see The General, and 
the deputy-mayor made a touching reference 
to the late Mrs. Booth, ‘‘the Mother of The 
Salvation Army,’’ and the remembered good 
she did in old days in Chesterfield. The 
General was palpably affected, and the inci- 
dent was a reminder of the fact that the ever- 
toiling, ever-hopeful, and eternally serene old 
Leader is in a sense a lonely personality. 

And then, in the lone, late afternoon— 
Sheffield! Oh, the nine miles’ drive over those 
monotonous tram-lines under the misty skies 
of Sheffield and the smoke-made night of its 
environs! Under the mist and smoke stood 
crowd after crowd, but, though they cheered 
and cheered again, for the first time one found 
nothing magnetic in the masses of welcom- 
ing humanity, except indeed where children 
gathered and waved dim bannerettes; and 
even then one could only be sorry that 
children were ever doomed to such a scene. 
It was a sombre pilgrimage, chastening at 
every step to the optimistic nature, a mordant 
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commentary on dreams of social and spiritual 
evolution. 

Shelley said that Hell was a city very 
much like London; to the imagination Shef- 
field had far the darker suggestion of an 
Inferno; and Attercliffe, which is blacker 
Sheffield, seemed that evening to have bor- 
rowed the very nether pall. Hell is said to 
be paved with good intentions; Sheffield is 
paved, roofed, and environed with muddled 
opportunities. Under the smoke-clouds—to a 
certain stage—we could see enough of the 
neighbouring heights and dales to realise how 
this prosperous, inartistic, and desolate city 
had spoiled the face and glory of .Nature, and 
made no beauty of its own Just outside 
Sheffield we passed into a land of premature 
twilight, then sheer, unnatural night. The 
white car in front we could see no more; the 
Hades of the Midlands had taken it to its 
sooty bosom. But after a spell the factory- 
made smoke-clouds lifted a little, and in the 
weird, unnatural dusk we saw smoked and 
pathetic corn-fields. It was a sight too deep 
for tears. And yet—and yet—the pathetic 
hope of it! Even on the fringe of Sheffield 
man sows, and js still, in his crude, obscure 
way, an optimist! 
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The white car passed on and on; there 
was no place or scope for The General in 
Sheffield. Propagandists of another order 
must come, in some age of vaster energy and 
wider vision, and attack, herculean-wise, its 
horrors and its problems. They may begin 
by razing most of it to the ground. But— 
who knows ?—they may discover a less drastic 
way of beginning its redemption, of teaching 
it to be beautiful and in tune with Nature. 
At present it is sheer against Nature. 

Dark as they seem, the problems with 
which The General grapples in the sub- 
merged places are simple when compared with 
those of a haunt like Sheffield. Down in 
the depths, to feed the hungry, to give drink 
to the thirsty, to hold out the hand of sym- 
pathy, to inspire the tired, parched soul 
with simple faith, and then to lead the still 
hale hosts to the fields of honest toil and 
promise—these will go far. The wants are 
elemental, the remedies straightforward. 

In cities of which darkest Sheffield is a type, 
the problem is far otherwise. Here instead of 
the elemental wants are atrophied souls in an 
atmosphere and an environment unutterably 
ugly, but souls who know not the atrophy and 
have no sense of the ugliness. Artistically 
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and spiritually they are colour-blind. Far in 
the untravelled future the Sheffields may rise 
to higher things, and realise the duty and 
worth of living beautifully; but before that far 
day dawns they will have broken the hearts 
of many apostles of beauty. Yes, they may 
come to live beautifully. But after the Shef- 
fields of the world are beautified that elemental 
truth and sympathy for which The General 
stands to-day will be just as needful as ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ULYSSES IN LONDON. 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. 

—TEeEnnyson, “ Ulysses.” 

THE GENERAL’s return to London had little 
suggestion of the end of a pilgrimage. At the 
close of the welcoming scenes and day the 
great tour seemed, after all, but a prelude. 
The ‘‘ glory of going on,’’ the romance of 
travel for social and spiritual ends, seemed 
full upon him. He was a venerable study in 
divine unrest. 

To the rallies of drenched toilers in storm- 
swept London his words had the intensity 
and the largeness of outlook of one who, the 
vast crowds of the late days notwithstanding, 
had really lived much alone. On the hills, in 
the crowded towns, and speeding by the 
manless lands, large, insistent problems had 
haunted him. So when he spoke as he entered 
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London he forgot life’s little common-places 
in a large pity for hungry souls and starved 
bodies everywhere. He replied to mayors and 
borough councils in the manner of a patriarch : 
one loving of spirit, but a little impatient at 
the hesitancy, the formalism, the timid calcu- 
lating of latter-day times. This sense of 
broad purpose, of intensity of inner life, of 
knightly sympathy with those who struggled 
in dark’ places, gave an enduring interest in 
our recollections to merely transient functions. 

One scene was apart and unique, speaking 
at once of triumph and of intense pathos. On 
Mile End Waste in the beating rain, on the 
Spot where forty years before The General had 
raised the banner of The Salvation Army, it 
was within the fitness of things that an eager 
throng should await him, doing as much as a 
crowd can ever do to reward one who has fought 
for a cause and an ideal. The Chairman of 
the London County Council and the troop of 
friends who, braving wind and weather, came 
out to acclaim him, showed what a new 
generation thought of the brave old work so 
obscurely begun, and of the still unwearied 
worker. Faces in the Strange array of types 
that fronted the platform in the melancholy 
Street bespoke gratitude and lave. Yet so sad 
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were frames and faces, such ‘a rally of sad 
humanity was there, that in one sense con- 
gratulation was pathetically premature. The 
raising of the submerged hosts had but begun 
after all. London meant well; but when all 
was said, one felt that The General’s reward 
for the old work, as well as the promise of 
the new, were in his own heart. 

For himself he spoke of the scene with a 
simple emotion and reverence. ‘‘ This spot,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is sacred to my spirit. Forty years 
ago I stood almost on this very ground, and, 
lifting up my eyes to God, I asked His bless- 
ing on what was to be my life-work. Around 
me were wretchedness, misery, blasphemy, 
poverty, poverty, poverty. I consecrated my- 
self and all that was mine on earth to the 
cause of their uplifting and their salvation." 

Then he sped to Whitechapel, where his 
social workers swept round him in an excited 
tide. He had time but for a few kindly words. 
He would come another day, he said. It was 
the fit note for a traveller and a toiler such as 
he; the inevitable word in a world where his 
work is never done. 

When the fleet drew up at the Albert 
Hall after its tour of 2,250 miles, the crowd 
sang the ‘‘ Doxology.’’ Into The General’s 
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words of prayer and thanks for an auspicious 
journey there crept a hint of the travels and 
labours still to be! The new Ulysses “‘ cannot 
rest from travel’’ while there are hosts to be 
renovated and uplifted. 

He did not appear in the early stages of 
the imposing evening meeting. Without him 
there was a touch of irony in its joyful spirit. 
Prayer and song and biograph views of his 
travels—but where was the traveller? At last 
an orchestra curtain was removed. There in 
his motor-garb he sat calmly above the people 
in a white motor-car! In a day of arbitrary 
neo-symbolism this had a robust boldness and 
directness. The General descended amidst 
exultant enthusiasm, to speak of yet more 
tours and labours. Ulysses had far to fare 
yet. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE GENERAL AND THE ARMY. 


IN a mission of this character and scope we 
could see in action virtually The General’s 
whole nature. There was little of his life, in 
the inner sense or in the worldly sense, which 
was not reviewed in one way or another: for 
in his animated moments he is essentially 
confidential and candid. Apart from the reli- 
gious developments and the picturesque side 
of the tour, the chief impression I carried 
away was the sense of The General’s abound- 
ing sympathy. That was far greater than 
even his energy. How much it is owing to 
his intense realisation of the spirit of the. 
Founder of Christianity, and how much to 
Nature and her mysterious forces and work- 
ings, it would be hard to say. I imagine that 
in any age or land, Christian or pre-Christian, 
he would have been a gallant and magnetic 
humanitarian. On the other hand, one felt 
that Christ is as near and as vivid a reality 
to him as He was to the early Christians. 
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The General might be fitly described as an 
Old Testament figure filled with the socialism ; 
and sympathy of New Testament Christianity. 
His Christianity has a simplicity, yet a large- 
néss and a compelling love such as the general 
early Christians—apart from the subtle and 
scholastic types—must have felt. It has had no 
scepticism to conquer; it has not been brooded 
over, subtilised, and philosophised; nor has 
it hardened into dogmatism in the ordinary 
sense. It is a plain, vivid, overpowering 
reality, though it may seem primitive to 
many modern and philosophic Christians. 
It is a Christianity centred in the heart, not 
the intellect. Once in a while in his sermons 
—essentially emotional, yet with their emotion 
regulated and controlled by the vigour and 
grit of his nature—he has shown a momentary 
tendency to consider latter-day conceptions of 
the universe, as well as scientific and pseudo- 
scientific pronouncements on the Gospel. But 
I never heard him pursue the theme, His 
strength was elsewhere. 

In a healthy sense his sympathies are cos- 
mopolitan. To him the kinship of all nations 
and races in this lonely island of the world is 
not a vague theory but a very human and 
humanising reality. He thinks of the hearts 
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and the eternal hunger of men, not their 
acquired prejudices and their thousand shib- 
boleths, and in this way he is spared the hates 
and distresses that warp, sour, and weaken 
the soul. He is blissfully impervious to the 
pleasant delusions, conventions, and convenient 
fictions that are, so to say, the acting gods of 
hosts of men. He utters no auroral unrealities 
about Destiny, Commerce, the Zeitgeist, 
Civilisation. He knows that we are all a 
painfully long way from true Civilisation yet. 
To him the two great realities of the universe 
are one God and His hosts, and the millions 
of souls and their ordeals. In regard to the 
latter his philosophy is simple and pointed: on 
the one hand, that the salvation of the souls 
becomes a grievous difficulty if the bodies and 
the environment are hungry and unhealthy; 
and, on the other, that to work for your own 
eternal welfare alone, giving no thought to 
others, is a selfish form of godliness. He 
preaches these truths with a splendid zeal at 
seventy-six, and as he preaches and pleads 
his forceful language is always understood of 
the people. 

The Army he directs and regulates is 
perhaps, more complex than himself. It has 
Officers of all sorts and conditions apparently, 
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from men of great force and character to men 
who have suppressed severe passions and are 
kept in their ‘‘ orbits”? by not only the new 
call they feel, but, I think, a certain compel- 
ling excitement in the atmosphere. It has 
men of plain tastes and simple affections; men 
also, as recent manifestations have shown, 
who have a keen zest for esthetic no less 
than for spiritual beauty. Forced to tackle in 
a hundred places very crude and very horrible 
problems, its social ideas in the large sense 
betray science and saving vanity as well as 
impassioned sympathy. Its future is an 
anxious and interesting speculation. Its 
founder, we may be sure, will belong to 
history, a loved, not a lifeless name, and 
haply an inspiration for ages. 
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